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COMING EVENTS 


Member's Night plus Peter Byrne from Barwon Water 
Brisbane Ranges (see page 3) 
Belmont Common (see page 1) 


+ 


You Yangs (see page 1) 
“Speckled Warblers” Marilyn Hewish 
+ Swan Island 
Gellibrand Quarry & Axe Grinding Stone 
Leaders: Mal Gardiner, Bernie Franke 
+ Meeting at Karringal (see page 11) 


“Exploring Guatamala” Graeme Stockton 


Bamgani Bushland 
“Birds of Gunbower Island” Lawrie Canole 


ab 


ADDITIONS TO PROGRAM 


GFNC Web page 
Email address: 


http://member.austasia.net/~gfnc 


afnc@mail.austasia.net 


Το commemorate the passage of the Olympic flame through Geelong. 
Sunday 6 August 2000 
Belmont Common - access under the Moorabool St. bridge, follow the Olympic Planting signs around to 
the car park at the end of the sports fields. Planting is taking place between the sports fields and the 

walking track. 


10.00 am - 3.00 pm 


A sausage sizzle will be provided. 
Drinks, spade or trowel, perhaps a hammer (for stakes). 


This is the first planting day in the combined program of the Geelong Environment Council, the Friends of Belmont 
Common and Geelong Field Naturalists Club to restore Belmont Common to its former state. The planting will be 
dedicated to former Olympian and conservationist John Landy. As many people as possible are needed, and we look 


forward to seeing lots of Field Naturalists, members and friends, at the planting. 


Tonight’s speaker... 
will be Peter Byrne from Barwon 


Water. Donna Wood will be 
chairing the meeting. 


Next month’s speaker... 


Graeme Stockton will take us 
¡exploring in Guatemala. 


REEDY LAKE BIRD SURVEY 


The next bird count will be held on 
| THURSDAY, AUGUST 10 

| Meet as usual at 9.00 am, in the car 
| park beside the lake, at the end of 
FITZGERALDS ROAD 

| right off Melaluka Road, Leopold. 


Also on the notice board... 


ΝΕΝΟΑ SPRING 2000 CAMPOUT 
Based at Kismet Riverside Lodge, 


Howlong 
October 12th to 15th 
Host - Albury Wodonga Field 
Naturalists’ Club. 
(See Alison Watson for application 
forms) 


‘See pages 3, δ, 9, 11, 13 & 15 
‘for more notices! 


EXCURSION NOTICE 


20.8.2000 
GELLIBRAND AREA 
Leaders: Malcolm Gardiner 


Bernie Franke 


9.00 am - Depart Karingal 
(car pool if possible). 


10.30 am - Maxwells Rd, 
Gellibrand, to meet with 
Malcolm Gardiner. It is 
17 km approximately from - 
Colac and just before Loves 
Creek Picnic Grounds 
(where there are toilets). 


Morning - Visit old lime quarry and 
kilns, limestone fossils, dam 
with platypus. 


12.00 noon - Lunch at Loves 
Creek. 


1.00 pm - Fish ladder on Loves 
Creek. 


1.30 pm - Travel to Lardners 
Road to site of aboriginal 
quarry, then return to axe 
grinding factory site. 


If time and track conditions permit 
- check out the flowering wattles 
on Lardners Road. 


(Mal’s phone no. 5235 8325) 


HELP NEEDED 


ANNUAL BONESEED PULL 
-YOU YANGS- 


Sat. 12th & Sun. 13th August 


Start Time: 9.30 am Saturday 

10.00 am Sunday 
Where: Follow the Great Circle 
Drive in a clockwise 
direction, GFNC signs 
will be in place, to work 
area. The gate/barrier 
at the work site will be 
closed but unlocked, 
please close it after 
entry. Report at the 
Information Centre for 
free entry and if unsure 
of the route. 


Gloves, protective 
eyewear (Sunglasses 
will do), sun or rain 
protection and lunch. 


Rob Beardsley - Phone: 5241 1951 


The following new member 
joined in recent months 


Ms Sarah Reid 


We wish her a long and enjoyable 
association with our Club. 


The closing date for the next magazine will be Monday evening, 28th August, 2000 
Early lodgement of articles (small & large) would be a great help - late copy may not get in. 


Hard copy (for scanning) or diskette to: 4 White Street, Belmont, 3216 


Email: cndgreenwell@m 


lace.net.au 


Phone Claire: 03 5243 7047 or Mobile 0409 723022 
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OUT AND ABOUT WITH VALDA 


... Valda Dedman 


A Letter from Outback Zucensland (5th July, 2000 
I'm sitting in the shade of a Coolibah tree by the Paroo River in far southwestern Queensland. 


Across the river, a Yellow-billed Spoonbill has just come off her nest to stretch her legs a little. She is preening, 
raising her wings and shaking out the fine plumes on her breast. Soon she will come down to the river’s edge and 
feed, turning her head from side to side as she walks along. Occasionally she will raise her head to swallow. She 
might take a short flight down the river, but she will soon be back on the nest, a much whitewashed loose platform 
of large sticks on a red gum branch over the river. 


There are two chicks and in about an hour they will start a loud bubbling and chirring, demanding food in no 
uncertain manner, shaking their heads sideways on tall-stretched necks. The parent will regurgitate some of its 
hard-won food and thrust its long yellow bill right down a chick’s throat. This will happen many times. | just hope 
the parent manages to save some of the food for herself. Only one parent — | assume the female — attends this 
nest. 


Downstream, at the end of the waterhole, where the Paroo divides into smaller channels, there is a large bird- 
breeding colony. Yellow-billed Spoonbills are still on nests, Nankeen Night Herons have large streaked and 
spotted young, and the Great Egrets may have finished breeding. There are certainly great numbers of them. 


The White-necked Herons are more or less in pairs. They have not yet acquired full breeding plumage; there is 
just a hint of plum-colour at the shoulder. Their long necks are pure white and their backs a deep slate-grey and 
their abdomens are patterned in dark grey and white. Sometimes a couple flies in pair-formation over the water, 
up and down and in circles, swooping low and rising, dark wings outspread so that the white patches on the leading 
wing edges gleam lime landing lights. They fly with slow wingbeats and occasionally they grunt. 


Then they go their separate ways to dead branches above the river. Ever alert, they stretch tall with that knock- 
kneed stance that herons and egrets seem to have. From time to time they fly down to catch a fish which they take 
back to the bank to eat. It has to be jiggled and turned headfirst to be swallowed. 


There are several pairs of Whistling Kites along this stretch of river, and some are nesting. Their nests are large 
and sturdy stick affairs. With shrill, staccato whistles the kites hunt above the river. They cause some agitation 
among the Yellow-throated Miners, which are the dominant honeyeaters here. Hardly ever still, they fly about in 
noisy, aggressive flocks, and | wonder if, like Noisy Miners, they chase smaller birds away. Nearer Hungerford, 
where the Paroo is many channelled and barely flowing, Spiny-cheeked Honeyeaters outnumber the Miners. 
White-plumed Honeyeaters are to be found wherever there are red gums. Here they are the first birds of the 
morning to call, and the last at night. r: 
The honeyeaters are feeding on the Yapunyah, Eucalyptus ochrophloia, which is flowering profusely. The bees 
love it. Yapanyah is the source of the famous Paroo honey which we have bought to eat on our campfire toast. 


The three dominant trees along the river are the Yapanyah, the Coolibah, E. coolabah and the River Red Gum E. 
camaldulensis. Yapanyah have drooping foliage that superficially resembles a weeping willow. The bark is rough 
on the trunk and smooth khaki-coloured on the upper limbs. The small cream blossoms dry to a red-brick colour 
and the fruits are wineglass shaped with no protruding valves. Coolibahs have tough grey fibrous bark and very 
small fruits with valves at or just above the rim. River Red Gums are smooth-barked. Their buds are pointy and 
the valves protrude from the round fruits. There are some ancient massive-trunked red gums on the banks of the 
Paroo River. 


The life around us is evidence of the good season with its flooding rains earlier in the year. Out on the plains many 
of the grasses are seeding. The ants take advantage of the good times to build up a food store. A long line of small 
black ants carry seeds down into the nest. Another line of ants is bringing out the husks and depositing them in a 
pile around the nest hole. No waste storage space below. 


There are plenty of plants still flowering. This is Emu Bush Eremophila country. We find E. sturtii, Turpentine Bush, 
its white flowers with pink-spotted throats. E. willsii, Sandhill Native Fuchsia, with dark purple flowers and grey furry 
foliage. E. gilesii, Giles Desert Fuchsia — has lilac flowers and long, grey hairy leaves. E. maculata flowers are red 
orange and always spotted. E. bignoniiflora, Creek Wilga, is a tree with long pendulous leaves and large creamy 
flowers. 


Carpet of Snow, Macgregorii racemosa, shines brilliantly against the sandy red soil in rosettes of massed white 
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flowers. There are grassland species, too -- Golden Goodenias, Mauve Daisies, Bluebells, Mulla Mulla and 
Pussytails, and the strange-looking crumbweeds Dysphania rhadinostachya, whose erect flower spikes look like 
green rat-tails. : 


It is mulga country away from the river. Mulgas, Acacia aneura, are not large trees and often form dense stands. 
They are regular in shape, with horizontal or upward-pointing branches and fine, grey, lacy-looking foliage. 
Amyena maidenii, grey of leaf and green of flower, blending in colour but not in shape with the mulga. 


We have found two species of Harlequin Mistletoe and a Box Mistletoe Amyema miquelii, whose leaves were 
being eaten by fat yellow-green caterpillars. A row of shiny black chrysalids hang on a nearby twig. 


Gidgeas A. camgabei, a more rounded, darker-foliaged tree than mulga, make their presence known after rain or 
at night when dew falls. It is no wonder they are commonly known as Stinking Wattle. The flowers , clusters of 
dirty-yellow balls, have a particularly strong smell like escaping gas mixed with rotting meat. 


But | can put up with the smell of Gidgeas. | can put up with being unable to reach the RAMSAR site of freshwater 
Lake Numalla and salty Lake Wyara, here in Currawinga National Park where we are camped. Because it has 
been so wet, the access road is still closed, but because of the rain, the bird life is more dispersed and the plant 
life is prolific. 


That is the way of these arid lands and! am content to sit here in the winter sun and enjoy the diversity of life around 


me. 
See you sometime, 
Valda, 


BIODIVERSITY GROUP 


REPORT 
...Claire Greenwell 


Excursion - 9 July 2000 

Six of us headed off to Distillery 
Creek for a spot of ponding. It was 
lovely to hear the different frogs 
calling, in particular the Common 
Froglet Ranidella signifera. Ade 
found a dark brown Southern Brown 
Tree-frog Litoria ewingi, which of 
course was left undisturbed under its 
log. 


| am not sure who had the most fun 
all day, Ade or Frank’s youngest son 
Gabe, or the rest of us listening to 
them! Gabe was so excited to find a 
Three toed Skink (almost legless and 
he hadn't even been to the Pub.) 
They wriggle very fast when in a 
warm hand and slither away like an 
eel. We were, by this time, on the 
nature walk at Mogg’s Creek Picnic 
Reserve, where we saw a most 
beautiful electric-blue coral fungi, 
very finely branched. There were 
‘also yellow-orange single stemmed 
fungi possibly Clavulinopsis sp. 
growing amongst moss on the forest 
floor nearby. Frank and Jenny saw 
Nodding Greenhoods along the trail, 
but then we found masses of them 
around the toilets! 


Ly 
Wit. 


Workshop - 12 July 2000 
Only five members were able to 


attend this month. 


Dave brought a moth larva 
(Cossid sp.) from Ocean Grove 
Nature Reserve that had made 
itself at home in the hollow twig 
whose previous occupant had 
fallen prey to a cocky’s beak as 
evidenced by the markings on the 
wood. 


Les brought in a number of 
beetles, found massed on bushes 
at Edward’s Point, that looked 
remarkably like Ladybirds, i.e. they 
superficially resembled Micraspis 
sp. (family Coccinellidae), and 
looked very similar to the pictures 
of M. furcifera. However, they 
were not keyed-out to form a 
positive identification. 


We had a very serious discussion 
on the differences between 
amphipods and isopods, hunting 
through Ade’s books that | failed to 
return to him on Sunday! 


Jenny and | had found a couple of 
putrid small sharks at Rices Reserve 
that looked very interesting, however 
the smell was too much for us. We 
will wait a few months for nature to 
take its course before bringing them 
in. We did not find much in the way 
of diversity amongst the 
invertebrates in the water, but no 
Pigmy Perch although the Mosquito 
Fish are returning after the drought 
which dried these waterholes out. 


The teeth that were found during a 
family ramble near the mouth of the 
Thompson Creek at Breamlea, are 
thought to be that of a fish, possibly 
Snapper. 

investigated. 


This is being further 


Our next excursion on August 6th will 
be to the Steiglitz and Anakie area of 
the Brisbane Ranges. We will meet 
at the Fyansford Information Centre 
carpark to pool cars at 9.00 am. ο. 
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REEDY LAKE BIRDLIST 1999 


... Trevor Pescott 
(for Reedy Lake Study Group) 


Species 11.2.99 8/9.4.99 10/11.6.99 14.10.99 9.12.99 
Stubble Quail 2 1 

Pied Goose 3 12 

Musk Duck 1 

Black Swan 6 90 600 234 92 
Australian Shelduck 20 2 10 82 
Pacific Black Duck 8 29 3 

Australasian Shoveler 2 1 
Grey Teal *1000+ *50 340 

Hardhead 6 
Australasian Grebe 2 1 
Hoary-headed Grebe 1 53 10 
Great Crested Grebe 1 

Little Pied Cormorant 4 3 5 8 2 
Pied Cormorant 6 

Little Black Cormorant 2 1 1 1 
Great Cormorant 5 14 9 
Australian Pelican 8 1 3 8 94 
White-faced Heron 15 34 28 16 70 
White-necked Heron 12 
Great Egret 1 5 3 
Intermediate Egret 1 

Australasian Bittern 2 3 2 2 
Australian White Ibis 14 3 2 93 87 
Straw-necked Ibis 12 16 31 2 
Royal Spoonbill S 8 14 
Yellow-billed Spoonbill 19 16 
Black-shouldered Kite 1 1 
Whistling Kite 2 2 4 3 2 
White-bellied Sea-Eagle 

Swamp Harrier 10 M 3 5 12 6 
Brown Goshawk 1 

Little Eagle 1 
Brown Falcon 2 2 1 7 

Australian Hobby 3 2 

Brolga 2 
Baillon’s Crake 

Australian Crake 1 1 

Purple Swamphen 2 80 50 80 26 
Eurasian Coot 200 45 30 
Latham's Snipe 3 2 12 
Common Greenshank 86 

Sharp-tailed Sandpiper 60 78 80 
Black-winged Stilt 62 14 5 
Black-faced Dotterel 1 

Masked Lapwing 103 6 2 6 47 
Silver Gull $) 4 

Whiskered Tern 500 425 


White-winged Black Tern 2 
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(Species Continued) 
Yellow-tailed Black Cockatoo 
Galah 

Pallid Cuckoo 

Horsfield’s Bronze-Cuckoo 
Black-faced Cuckoo-shrike 
Superb Fairy-wren 

Striated Fieldwren 
Yellow-rumped Thornbill 
Red Wattlebird 
Spiny-cheeked Honeyeater 
Yellow-faced Honeyeater 
White-fronted Chat 

Flame Robin 

Grey Fantail 

Willie Wagtail 

Magpie-lark 

Australian Magpie 

Little Raven 

Skylark 

Richard's Pipit 

House Sparrow 

European Greenfinch 
European Goldfinch 
Welcome Swallow 
Clamorous Reed-warbler 
Little Grassbird 
Golden-headed Cisticola 
Common Blackbird 
Common Starling 


ON THE TABLE 


... Ade Foster 


Our specimen table was a very 
varied one at the last meeting. It 
would seem that, even in winter, 
Geelong has a rich biodiversity. 
Though most of the offerings were 
commonplace, they nonetheless 
were interesting. 


Anyone who has peered beneath the 
bark of a tree, or lifted a log from the 
forest floor will have seen the disc 
like egg sacs of a huntsman spider. 
Spun of cream coloured silk, these 
cases are about the size of a ten 
cent piece, and are used to protect 
the spider's eggs from harm. The 
female stands guard over the egg- 
case, often transporting it beneath 
her own body. In many species, she 
carries her spiderlings on her back. 
At first glance, the female appears to 
be a rather stout, furry specimen. 
But, if disturbed, she sheds her load, 
which may number a hundred or so, 
and they scurry in every direction. 


11.2.99 8/9.4.99  10/11.6.99 
2 1 
20 
1 
100+ 24 16 
1 
1 
30 
172 60 42 
2 1 
1 
2 1 
4 6 6 
13 16 8 
1 10 10 
9 32 16 
100+ 
100+ 50 
100+ 14 100 
3 
6 1 
100+ 32 36 
30 120 


Quite unnerving for those 


arachnophobes among us. 


A cocoon from one of the saturniid 
moths, showed several tiny holes 
randomly scattered across its 
surface. These holes are made by 
tiny parasitic wasps. The adults fly 
among the foliage of trees and 
shrubs, hunting for caterpillar 
prey. They lay their eggs on a 
likely victim, either on the skin, or 
inside the body by means of a 
hypodermic-like ovipositor. The 
caterpillar continues to eat and 
grow, seemingly oblivious to the 
wasp grubs, which are consuming 
it from the inside. Chemical 
changes in the caterpillar as it 
begins to pupate trigger similar 
changes in the wasp grubs. They 
emerge from the skin of the 
caterpillar, and pupate in tiny, 
fluffy cocoons, safe inside the 
larger, tougher cocoon spun by 
the caterpillar. They emerge after 
a few days, chewing tiny holes in 
the silk to make their escape. 


Right now is a fabulous time for 
fungi, and the table had α couple 


14.10.99 9.12.99 ` 
8 
2 
4 1 
24 6 
2 
2 
3 
11 32 
2 
3 
9 3 
13 5 
7 12 
15 22 
4 
2 
6 1 
8 8 
4 
32 3 
29 
51 20 
1 22 


of specimens to whet the appetite. 


A few very peculiar jaw-bones, 
complete with spiked teeth, also 
aroused the interest of those 
present. Check Biodiversity notes for 
more information. 


A large and beautiful, if somewhat 
battered moth, Cheleptryx collesi, 
was found on a recent excursion to 
Ironbark Basin. C. collesi is a 
member of the family Anthelidae, 
usually large, stout and strikingly 
patterned moths found throughout 
eastern Australia. The larvae are 
covered in short stiff bristles, or 
setae, which break off on contact 
with human skin, and can cause 
severe irritation. The caterpillars spin 
large loosely woven cocoons, with 
the bristles poking through, as added 
protection. 

w 
OBSERVATIONS 
An Eastern Water Rat was seen at 
Hovells Creek (near St. Laurence 
Park), Lara on 25/26-6-2000. 
AND a pod of 4 Killer Whales 
where seen at Fairhaven, 10.30 am 
on 23.6.2000 heading west! 
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AUGUST DIARY 


-Joe Hubbard Ἷ ready to explode into colour. 


When is a Cryptandra a Beard- 
heath? When | tell you, as | did 
last month — incorrectly that is! 
So keep an eye on me. 


Let's go to Anglesea — a top place 
for wildflowers and it gets better as 
the days pass. 


2.8.97 Anglesea 
Around the coast, as far the as eye 


could see, rain squalls were beating 
their way towards us. Patches of 
sunlight on the sea promised 
something better. 

Short walk to the Bell's 
Beach/Southside part of Ironbark 
Basin. In the low-growing 
heathland, red and pink Common 
Heath provided bright spots. 

In the forest, tiny orchids, many 
flowers on a stem, sat on heart- 
shaped, purple-backed leaves. 

Returning through the heathland, 
we caught a tantalising glimpse of a 
Southern Emu-wren, male. 

Some wattles were out but we only 
stopped to identify the Myrtle 
Wattle, a small shrub. 

Flowering near Forest Road were 
Sundews, like apple blossoms 
pressed to the earth. 

New route back to Torquay found 
us stopped by a flower farm — fields 
of Jonquils and in particular the 
Stocks -- touched by that brilliant 
evening light that photographers die 
for! 

Last month Valda gave these tiny 
green orchids a name — can you? 


2.8.99 Barwon River 

Hop Goodenia was showing some 
of its yellow flowers. | noted a tall 
shrub with elongated, heart shaped 
leaves (almost lance shaped) bluntly 
serrated with small white flowers 
with pale yellow stamens and 
fragrant. This turned out to be the 
indigenous Hemp Bush Gynatrix 
pulchella, a member of the 
Malvaceae family. 

Hemp  Bush’s_ botanical name 
translates roughly as beautiful hair 
ofa woman. Cant think why! 


5.8.98 Bannockburn Common 
9.00am start, dew still on the grass. 
First good sighting was a Painted 


Button-quail. Usually these 
disappear quickly into the 
background, so brilliantly 


camouflaged, but this one lingered 
long enough for me to admire its 
plumage. Much better than in the 


Field Guide! 
Prickly Cryptandra was 
flowering and the Golden Wattle 


6.8.99 Point Henry 
Mild, sunny afternoon, still sea, 


distant You Yangs hazy, low tide, 
mudflats exposed - ideal 
conditions for a ramble along 
Stingaree Bay. 

Royal Spoonbills with breeding 
plumage, two Pied 
Oystercatchers, a Little Egret 
wading up to its chest, a small 
flock οἱ cruciformed Pied 
Cormorants on the beach, many 
more resting on the channel 
navigation markers, and a Brown 
Falcon which flew over the salt 
works bringing up a great flock of 
Chestnut Teal. 


10.8.97 Point Lonsdale 

Returning, we climbed the steps 
onto the dune tops. Surprise! 
Very tame, or sick, Nankeen 
Kestrel, allowed us to approach a 
few metres from it, then it flew to 
a post close by. To continue we 
had to squeeze past it — so close. 
We stood for some time taking in 
the beauty of this little raptor. 

Flowering on the dunes — Coast 
Twinleaf, Bower Spinach, 
Coast Wattle, Variable 
Groundsel, and a few flowers on 
the Coast Tea-tree. 

Gannets were making light of 

the conditions, skimming the 
wave-tops. 
Kestrel was more than likely just 
used to plenty of company — and 
of course, | didnt have the 
camera. 


10.8.98 Jerringot 
After weeding (| was a Lone 


Ranger today!) | decided to check 
out the raptors’ nest (large, stick) 
in the Red Gum “forest” area. 

A few metres along the path, | 
heard this dreadful squawking 
(like a creature in pain | thought) 
coming from low down in the 
shrubbery. After some debate 
with myself as to how to discover 
the sound source, a Black- 
shouldered Kite flew out. | then 
supposed it was the culprit. 

It flew up and perched near the 
nest. Looking through the 


glasses, | saw there was another 
Kite perched on the nest. 

What was then a surprise to 
discover that both were juveniles 
showing the distinctive golden-tan 
colouring on head, neck and breast. 
Had they been raised in this nest 
unbeknown to us? 

Later experiences suggest a Buff- 
banded Rail could be the squawker. 


11.8.98 You Yangs 

Morning, mainly cloudy, brief 
bursts of sunshine. A walk around 
the East Paddock knowing that a 
variety of eucalypts were flowering 
and would be sure to attract 
honeyeaters and parrots. 

Honeyeaters — Spiny Cheeked, 
15 or more, very vocal with their 
“usual mixture of whistles, gurgling 
trills and whines” - to me very 
pleasant. Once heard, shouldn’t be 
forgotten! 

A solitary Black-chinned, 
numerous White-naped, White- 
plumed, /Yellow-faced, New 
Hollands and the ubiquitous Red 
Wattlebirds. 

Several flocks of Purple-crowned 
Lorikeets, 6 Little Lorikeets and a 
Swift Parrot, sitting quietly in a 
small tree, back to me - close! 


Special!!! 
Brown-headed Honeyeaters 
were seen adjacent to the 


Information Centre. 


15.8.99 Newtown 

ἠνε seen both Little Ravens of 
late, so | assume they have 
nestlings. One remains near the 
nesting tree, on guard, whilst the 
other flies off foraging. They need to 
be alert because of the Pied 
Currawongs. 

The New Hollands made a great 
racket this morning -- more than 
when a hawk flies over - all | could 
see was a Grey Butcherbird. They 
must have a bad reputation! 

A few days ago | watched the New 
Hollands carrying small sticks into 
the Purple Coral-pea but they 
changed plans and took up 
residence in the ivy on the back 
fence. 

The Bird-dropping Spider is still 
watching over her egg sacs — no 
doubt a “devoted” creature. 

Crimson Rosellas are around still. 
Just a glimpse of their brilliant 
colours is a winter's treat. 

Lone Sacred Ibis flying over — to 
and fro — same direction — almost 
daily event — puzzling! 
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Magpie-larks still interacting with 
one another -- resident pair putting 
off other M.L.s — celebrating with a 
display flight. 


And she said, “Are you winding me 
up?” 
17.8.99 You Yangs 

Near the mountain watched mating 
Cape Barren Geese. Male circled 
female at least six times, anti- 
clockwise, his beak touching her 
rear on each revolution. 

She finally .got the message, 
crouched, he clasped the back of 
her neck and mating took place. 

A bit further on two Maned Geese 
and a Galah were in dispute over a 
tree hollow. 

Near the Visitors Centre watched 
two Galahs smooching, pressed 
together on a branch, he caressing 
the back of her neck with side of his 
head. Spring in the air! 

Stockyard flowers: Scented 
Sundews, Riceflowers, Hedge 
and Golden Wattles and the 
remains of Puffball fungi -- mauve 
cups on the grass. 


Get your gloves on, eye protection, 
and follow me! 
21.8.99 You Yangs 

Boneseed pulling time! A chance 
to explore while trying to repel the 
invader. 

We found some Dwarf 
Greenhoods, Clematis, 2 Scarlet 
Robins, a Flame Robin, heard a 
low oom! oom! call, calling Yellow- 
faced Honeyeaters and Rufous 
Whistlers; five Yellow-rumped 
Thornbills playing chasey, and a 
male Mistletoe Bird, lovely call and 
all. 

Caught a couple of brilliant views 
from a granite platform -- Golden 
Wattle, lesser extent the Hedge, 
clumping through the darker green 


canopies, with a distant sea view. 
And the granite boulders -- 
interesting shapes, enormous, 
sloughed pieces falling together 
in jumbled stacks, and overhangs 


- giving shelter to man and beast. 


Just the place to find a 
Necklace Fern growing from a 
rock crevice. 
Inquiries into the oom! oom! case 
are continuing — suspects include 
Button-quail and Bronzewing 
Pigeon. 


23.8.99 Barwon Heads 

Sunny, cool on-shore wind, 
picture-postcard stuff. 

Out of town saw a Swamp 
Harrier low, over the wetlands 
and over the Bluff a Nankeen 
Kestrel riding the wind. 

Further out, just visible to naked 
eye, two Albatross, low, 
disappearing into the troughs, 
then a bank and turn to work 
back. 

As expected Singing 
Honeyeaters, Scrubwren, New 
Hollands, and up the river Spiny- 
cheeked Honeyeaters. 

Found a lovely patch of Coast 
Twinleaf, bright yellow flowers in 
a green cascade. Also flowering 
- Coast Beard-heath, Coast 
Wattle and Tea-tree. 

Up on the Bluff, out of the wind 
amongst the bushes, a tiny Pea- 
blue Butterfly. 


Snipefest! 
25.8.97 Jerringot 

To the Reserve to have a clean- 
up before events to celebrate the 
return of the Latham’s Snipe 
from Japan. 

The first arrived 8.8.97. About 
eight were flying today. 

Variable Groundsel in flower — 
yellow masses — very serrated 


and lobed leaves. 


Except for the Indigo, they're doing 
quite well! 
29/30.8.98 Jerringot 

Busy two days at the Nature 
Reserve. Belmont Common Open 
Day and we planted 200 trees. 


SPECIES PLANTED: 

Rhagodia parabolica — Fragrant 
or Mealy Saltbush. A rare shrub of 
state significance. 

Acacia pycantha - Golden Wattle. 
Australia’s floral emblem. 
Aborigines used for food, contains 
medicine and glue. 

Indigofera australis -- Austral 
Indigo. Crushed roots used by 
Aborigines to poison fish — blue dye 
in flowers. 

Bursaria spinosa - Sweet 
Bursaria. Food plant of Eltham 
Copper and Bright Copper 
Butterflies. 

And She-oak, Creeping Boobialla 
and Hop Goodenia. 


A White-necked Heron flew into 
the swamp by the Golf Clubhouse, 
late afternoon Cattle Egrets, very 
white, floated on stiff wings, to land 
on the small island, a Hobby flew 
after a pigeon flock and a Golden- 
headed Cisticola may have lost its 
nest during the clean-up. 


And finally, dear reader, if you 
find errors (or can add to) my 
interpretation of events, please 
let us know - my brain sometimes 
loses contact with mouth (or pen). 
If you have similar failings 
(experiences) get them to the 
Editor. She's forgiving and 
understanding and likely to 


The GFNC appreciates the bequest of $1,000.00 given by the Estate 
of the late Beryl Campbell. Beryl was an active member of the 
GFNC during the 1970s and hosted a very successful fund raising 


Fete at her home in High Street, Belmont. 
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A VISIT TO LILYDALE HOUSE, BATESFORD 


...by Trevor Pescott 


On Sunday 17 June 2000, the GFNC excursion focused on a wonderful 80 ha (200 acres) area of private land near 
Batesford. Known as Lilydale House, it has an extensive frontage to the Moorabool River and includes elevated granite 
country vegetated with mature Yellow Gums. 


In the early years of the Club, regular excursions were held there by both the GFNC and Bird Observers Club, and in time 
a great deal of biodiversity data were collected, particularly about birds. In 1967, the GFNC compiled a leaflet An 
Introduction to Batesford Sanctuary “Lilydale House” highlighting the value of the site particularly to birds. 


But with the passing of time, we lost contact with the owners Mr and Mrs George Belcher Snr, and the recent visit 
provided an opportunity for present club members to meet Lit and George Belcher who now run the elegant home and 
grounds as a bed-and-breakfast establishment. 


Mr and Mrs Belcher Jnr welcomed our members on Sunday with refreshments served on the lovely, sunlit patio 
overlooking the garden, then we spent the next several hours walking along the river and watching huge numbers of New 
Holland Honeyeaters among the blossom of the Yellow Gums. We listed 32 bird species and there is little doubt, with 
more time, we could have added more. 


Those we did see were - 


Whistling Kite Yellow-rumped Thornbill 
Wedge-tailed Eagle White-throated Treecreeper 
Little Eagle Red Wattlebird 

Dusky Moorhen Spiny-cheeked Honeyeater 
Common Bronzewing Noisy Miner 

Galah White-plumed Honeyeater 
Purple-crowned Lorikeet White-naped Honeyeater 
Eastern Rosella New Holland Honeyeater 
Red-rumped Parrot Spotted Pardalote 
Blackbird Silvereye 

Eastern Yellow Robin European Goldfinch 
Golden Whistler House Sparrow 

Grey Shrike-thrush Red-browed Finch 

Superb Fairy-wren Common Starling 
White-browed Scrubwren Australian Magpie 

Brown Thornbill Little Raven 


Not a bad list? Well, consider some of those in the introduction leaflet mentioned above. Among the resident species 
were Scissors Grinder (Restless Flycatcher), Scarlet Robin, Buff-rumped Thornbill, Speckled Warbler and Richard’s Pipit. 
Occasional species included Nankeen Night Heron, Swift Parrot, Pink Robin, Hooded Robin, Mountain (Bassian) Thrush, 
Crescent Honeyeater, Little Wattlebird and Diamond Firetail. Migrants listed were Rufous Fantail, Satin Flycatcher, 
Rufous Songlark and Masked Woodswallow. Then there were the rare species. Lewin’s Water-rail, Spotless Crake, 
White Goshawk, Cockatiel, Budgerigar, Leaden Flycatcher, Rose Robin, Olive Whistler, Tawny-crowned Honeyeater and 
Pied Currawong. The total list covered 130 species. 


It's not all bad news. Occasional species included Dusky Moorhen, Pacific Black Duck, Wedge-tailed and Little Eagles, 
all now common or resident at Lilydale House. 


If you contemplate a visit, you should first phone the Belchers on 5276 1302 and ask permission. 


And if you are looking for accommodation for visitors from overseas, interstate or closer to home, why not contact 
Lilydale House! Σ 


MAMMAL SURVEY - DRYSDALE BASIN - August 3rd, 4th, 5th. 


The renewal of the Club’s trapping permit has meant we can carry out some mammal surveys over the next year. 
The first has been arranged for later this week at the Drysdale Basin, a small Council-managed reserve. 

We wil put traps out on Thursday, Friday and perhaps Saturday nights (3rd, 4th & 5th August). 

Meet at the car park at 4.00 pm to put the traps out, then at 8.00 am next morning to check. The car park is at the junction 
of Gillies and Reserve Road, Drysdale. Phone Trevor Pescott 5243 4368 for further details. 

eati 
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LIBRARY NOTES 


... Betty Moore 


AUGUST 2000 


Muellerii Vol.13, 2000 has an article 
on Hygrophoraceae (Fungi 
Agaricales) of southeastern 
Australia by A.M. Yong. Otherwise it 
contains a Cumulative Index to 
Scientific Names and Authors for 
Muelleria (1955 — 1999). 


The Victorian Naturalist Vol.117/3. 
Amongst interesting Research 
Reports, Naturalist Notes and Book 
Reviews, there is one of particular 
local interest. “After the 1983 
Wildfire: the Anglesea Vegetation 
Regeneration Project — How It Grew” 
by Margaret C. Wark. This article 
describes the setting up by Angair 
Inc. of a long term (10 year) project 
in order to document the post fire 
recovery of the main vegetation 
communities of the district. It was 
carried out by 150 volunteers 
(Members and friends of Angair). 
Details are given of the setting up 
and carrying out of such a project, as 
well as the findings. 

Nature Australia Winter 2000 
(Australian Museum) 

“KFC with a kick” by Steve Van 
Dyke, is all about emus, their 
distribution, food and reproduction. 
The male incubates the eggs and 
raises the young, which may stay 
with him for up to 18 months. An 
interesting article made all the more 
readable by the humorous slant this 
author gives to his writing. 

Other articles include ones on 
Molluscan Medicines, Striped 
Possums, Flutter by Butterfly by Tim 
Low, about attracting butterflies to 
our gardens, and many other topics 
of interest. 

You can also read about ants which 
cultivate and harvest gardens of 
fungus as their main food source. 
These ants also have a powdery 
grey crust on the outer cuticle which 
scientists have discovered to be a 
bacterium which gives off antibiotic 
products which suppress the growth 
of a parasitic fungus which, if left 
unchecked, would destroy their 
gardens. 

Also, did you know that cherries 
contain pharmaceutically active 
levels of anti-oxidants and anti- 


inflammatory substances? So 
next time your joints are aching, 
don't go to the chemist; try the 
greengrocers instead. 

Photoart’ is “Images from 
Antarctica” by Tony Karacsonyi, 
and while not exactly a comforting 
subject for this time of the year, 
has beautiful photographs of ice, 
snow and penguins. 


Other publications received and 
available for loan: 

Geo Australia, Habitat, 
Australian Geographic, 
Parkwatch, Bird Observer 

And numerous other newsletters 
from FN clubs and Friends 


groups. 


MID-WEEK 


BIRD GROUP OUTING 
... Alison Watson 


LAKE MURTNAGURT 

On Thursday 20 July half a dozen 
of us gathered at Caroline 
MacAfee’s property on the 
Barwon Heads Rd. Rugged up 
with coats, hats and gloves we set 
out in search of Blue-winged 
Parrots which Tina had seen that 
morning. Not finding them we 
headed off on a walk through 
Lake Murtnagurt which adjoins 
Caroline’s property. 

Lake Murtnagurt is a small 
saltmarsh to the south west of 
Barwon Heads, backed by sand 
dunes and connected to the 
Barwon estuary by a long narrow 
corridor of saltmarsh. Caroline 
identified some of the many salt 
marsh plants and talked about the 
difficulties of controlling rabbits, 
and weeds such as boxthorn. 
Lake Murtnagurt is an important 
area, species rich despite past 
shell grit extraction and other 
disturbance. It is represented by 
70% of Victorian salt marsh flora 
including some rare species. On 
the far side of Lake Murtnagurt we 
could see where the new golf 
course is being developed and we 
worried about the effects of the 


development on this significant and 
sensitive area. A strip along the back 
of the sand dunes appears to have 
been bulldozed and vegetation 
removed. Raptors seen included a 
Swamp Harrier, Nankeen Kestrel 
and a close up view of a Black- 
shouldered Kite sitting in an old tree. 
The Richard’s Pipits were out and 
calling, lots of Chats would appear 
briefly on top of bushes then 
disappear. Because of the wind all 
the birds were keeping a low profile. 
Flocks of Goldfinches swooped 
backwards and forwards and we had 
many good views of them feeding, 
and in the brief moment when the 
sun managed to break through they 
were fluttering about like butterflies. 
A group of five or six male Flame 
Robins and some females were 
feeding in a sheltered patch of 
saltmarsh. Their orange breasts 
appeared to be more orange than 
normal. Superb Fairy Wrens were 
also out and about - the blue colour 
standing out brilliantly against the 
grey-greens of the salt marsh plants. 
It seemed unusual to see about 
seven White-faced Herons in a flock 
feeding together. We were still 
searching for the elusive Blue- 
winged Parrots on the way back to 
the cars and as we drove off they 
were spotted. Driving around behind 
where we had seen them, we quietly 
walked closer and closer and were 
just beginning to doubt we’d seen 
anything when about 20 birds flew 
up and circled overhead showing 
spectacular yellow bodies as they 
wheeled and turned. Four finally 
settled on a fence and with the aid of 
Polly's scope we all had a perfect 
view as they sat facing us. A 
successful end to an enjoyable, if 
chilly morning birding. A total of 27 
species were seen. Many thanks to 
Caroline and Tina for showing us 
around Lake Murtnagurt and for their 
expertise in finding the Blue-winged 


Parrots. 
yh 


NEXT MID-WEEK BIRD 
GROUP OUTING 
THURSDAY, AUGUST 17 


Meet 8.30 am at K-Mart Belmont 
carpark (adjacent to the traffic 
lights) or 9.00 am in Bridge Street, 
Queenscliff (near the Swan Island 
security gate). 


Enquiries to Polly Cutcliffe 
Phone: 5244 0182 
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Report of the illustrated talk given at the General Meeting, June 6, 2000 
by guest speaker BRENDAN MARSHALL on 


ABORIGINAL ARCHAEOLOGY 


... Heather Cameron 


Part 2 


Midden sites. These are common in the Geelong area, and occur as a number of different types. They typically consist 
of local shellfish or shellfish remains, and can be confused with natural shell deposits. Aboriginal shell middens have a 
number of identifying characteristics, one being that they are usually made up of one or two main species of shellfish, 
usually locally abundant ones. 


Layered sites are usually evidence that there have been return visits to the site over a period of time, with a chance for 
sediment buildup indicating months or years between occupations. The layers can be dated so archaeologists can find 
out what that period of time was and reconstruct histories of the sites. Layered sites are usually considered by 
archaeologists to mean that the site is more important than a single occupation site. 


Midden sites are often thought of as being associated with dune deposits, but they can occur in a number of different 
places. An example was shown of a midden on a rock platform near Cape Otway lighthouse, situated near a source of 
freshwater. Brendan said that this part of the coast contains some of the best examples of in situ and undisturbed midden 
sites that he has ever seen. 


In some parts along the coast, especially in other parts of Australia, there are meal or dinner time camps where there is 
one depositional event which has resulted in the preservation of some clan’s mealtime. In contrast, some Northern 
Territory middens occur as gigantic mounds. 


Middens may also contain evidence of some sort of fireplace or firing. This is often the cause of the discolouration of 
sediments. In excavating middens the soil is very greasy to touch and it is very difficult to clean this grease off your hands, 
etc. due to the grease coming out of the shellfish. 


You don’t need much to make up a midden site. If you know what you are looking for you can actually begin to distinguish 
certain patterns of breakage, or certain parts, of the shellfish. 


Of all the aboriginal archaeology site types, midden sites are probably the most vulnerable to natural erosion. This can 
occur from wind and waves on the coast and from human activity in sand deposits, both resulting in dispersion of shell 


across the landscape, making it difficult to pinpoint where the shell originates from. Point Lonsdale and Barwon Heads 
have examples of this. 


Scar Trees Site Type. These also occur in the Geelong area. Archaeologists refer to them as alterations to the bark of 
the trees. They have a number of different characteristics. The trees are usually old — at least 200 years old. Some of the 
river red gums could be up to 600 years old. Archaeologists try to refer scars to the types of artefact which were used to 
produce the scar. However this is difficult to do because the scar that is seen today is not the scar that was created 
ethnographically because the tree in trying to survive has grown over it. A scar illustrated on a photo of a River Red Gum 
near the Murray River was the size of a bark canoe. The bark possibly would have been treated with fire before being 
made into a canoe, though is not a theory held by all archaeologists. 


Fish Trap Sites. An eel trap. Fish traps are not very common in the Geelong area mainly because they would have been 
destroyed through drystone walling. In the eel trap illustrated the stones had been arranged to take advantage of low lying 
points on the ground. The net would have been put somewhere along one of the races. Eels were important food in the 
Geelong area as they were seasonally abundant and allowed for the gathering of large groups of people, who usually 
were dispersed, at certain locations during the year. During these gatherings a range of social and economic obligations 
between different clans would have been discussed and dealt with. 


Rock Well Site Type. Rock wells are very difficult to identify. Basically they are natural indentations in the rock that have 
been enhanced in some way for the purpose of collecting water. The best known rock wells in the Geelong area would be 
in the You Yangs. 


Stone Arrangements Site Type. Stone arrangements are enigmatic in that they don’t leave much for the archaeologist 
to document, other than the relative position of the stones. There is usually nothing to excavate. A bit of ethnographic 
information from NSW and the Northern Territory tells us that these site types, at least in those places, were sites 
associated with initiation ceremonies. The slide shown was of an arrangement of boulders at Mt Rothwell, taken from a 
tower a couple of years ago, and indicating that the site is quite large. It is probably the most significant of the ceremonial 
sites in the area. As well as being in danger of being destroyed by drystone walling, these sites are also destroyed by 
rabbits digging their holes. 


LL. LOT 
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These stone arrangements may not have been in use at Contact. They could relate to traditional beliefs that are many 
thousands of years old. Unfortunately there are no aboriginal people left in the area with that sort of specific knowledge 
of these sites, and there are no records which say that these sites weren’t in use at Contact. 


Other less frequent site types. Mound sites — accumulations of clay and other sorts of residues usually associated with 
areas that are inundated. They can contain burials. The extensive mound site illustrated was on the Murray in flood. The 
mound site has been ploughed, showing the change in the colour of the soil, from red to dark, the dark probably being 
due to charcoal. Cave sites -— Examples from Bridgewater and from cave sites formed from sandstone in the Grampians 
were shown. Stone huts — there are a number of different theories as to how sites of the type shown in the slide were 
formed and research is being undertaken on this at the moment. It is considered possible that they are natural formations. 
Art sites — most of the art sites known in Victoria are in the Grampians. 


ARTEFACTS 
Brendan brought along a collection of artefacts courtesy of LaTrobe University, including an axe, and site furniture, such 


as dishes that were used to grind down ochre and seeds and a large rock from one of the rainforests in Queensland with 
holes in it due to it being used as an anvil to crack seeds over the years, with a dish on the other side. Site furniture was 


not necessarily carried around, rather it was left at specific locations, perhaps even cached. 


Vote of thanks was given by Barry Lingham. 


CLUB NOTES 


..Donna Wood | 


AUGUST 2000 


The Geelong Field Naturalist Club 
has its own website. The address is 
inside the front cover. If you have 
access to the internet it is well worth 
a visit. Ade Foster, who designed 
the site, and includes all sorts of 
information from our meetings, is 
regularly updating it. There is 
information on all the different 
groups. 


The planned extension to Landy 
Field was displayed at the last 
meeting and as there were no 
adverse comments made (at least 
not out loud!) the committee has 
decided not to pursue this matter any 
further at this stage. It is felt that the 
boardwalk won't impact on the 
natural environment in that area. 


The Club will be requesting that the 
CoGG do an Environmental Impact 


ETN EY ωμά. aa ο 


MAMMA περ ασ, 


Assessment before any work on 
the proposed Barwon River 
rowing course goes ahead. As 
mentioned before, GFNC accepts 
the plan as proposed, but there 
are some issues that need to be 
addressed. 


Barry Lingham has been to a 
'Karingal Centre Users Group' 
meeting. He has highlighted the 
water damage that has appeared 
in the ceiling next to our 
storeroom, and it seems it may 
only be a matter of time before 
there is a problem in our area. 
We have probably been helped by 
the drought we are having (see 
some good comes from having no 
rain). The storeroom houses all 
our equipment from the functional 
chairs, projectors etc. to the 
antique books that have been left 
to the Club by former members. 
There is no simple answer to our 
situation here, although we have 
been offered an alternative 
storeroom. It is actually closer to 
our meeting room but will need 
some work done on it if we accept 
the offer. It is a bathroom so 
ΜΈΣ i HOUSES a bath, a 


ο 


ΞΞ 


shower....and these will have to be [ 
removed. Any offers from some} 
handypersons! : 


Long term the Club may look at} 
finding new premises. Ideally we | 
would love to be in premises with | 
other environmental groups. This} 
would give us the opportunity to}. 
combine resources such as libraries, |. 
furniture, and make the buying of} 
new equipment more affordable. ᾗ 


GFNC has made a $50 donation to} 
the VNPA Box Ironbark campaign. | 
This is a worthy cause as this} 
community has been most impacted |. 
by human contact. It has been}, 
farmed, logged, mined, bulldozed for |; 
urban development and the plants | 
and animals have had enough. Good |. 
luck VNPA. 


Don't forget our OLYMPIC} 
TREEPLANTING this weekend. | 
Alison Watson is the GFNC contact | 
for this project. Details are on page | 
1. Let's get the gloves out and do} 
our bit for the Olympics, the} 
environment and our own wellbeing. |. 


.. Madeline Glynn 


Recently both Trevor Pescott and myself have expressed concerns with the Club’s current lack of mammal research. It 


is strongly felt that if the Club is to continue holding the mammal research permit, research must be conducted to justify 
the Club’s need for one. With this in mind, both Trevor and myself have been investigating areas of interest to research. 
We are currently seeking out expressions of interest from club members who may wish to take part in this activity. We 
would also like to call a meeting with permit holders to discuss the future of our permit. 

We look forward to hearing from you all soon, and may be contacted by phoning Trevor 5243 4368 or Madeline (A/H) 
5248 6332. 

All interested members are invited to attend a Sub-group meeting, 29th August, at 8.00 pm at Karingal. 
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July 2000 General Meeting illllustrated talk on MALI 


by Margaret Cameron 


...Roy Whiteside 


The talk was given as a result of a visit to that Country during the month of February to study birdlife. 


HISTORY and GEOGRAPHY 

The original empire of Mali dates from the 8th century. It was later occupied by France and is now a republic. 

Mali is a landlocked country in West Africa with the Sahara Desert to the north and the river Niger to the south, it 
lies between latitudes 10 and 25 degrees north of the equator. 

A considerable part of the country is in the Sahel zone, which is covered in scrubby bushes with large thorns. There 
are also numerous hilly and rocky regions. It is rapidly becoming desert country due to clearing and over-grazing. 

Mali has an area of about 1.2 million sq km with only 2% of arable land and 7% forest. 

It has a wet season between June and November. 

Its population is about 9 million of which about 90% are Muslims. There are numerous languages and tribal groups. 

The slogan of the country is (when translated) “one country, one language and one faith” because they are trying 
to unite the country into a Muslim French-speaking country. 

There is one doctor per 28 000 people and one hospital bed per 2770 people 


TRADE and TOURISM 

Mali is one of the poorest countries in Africa with a 2 to 1 negative trade balance. The main industries are small 
local consumer goods, fishing, and mining of phosphate and gold. The main exports are livestock, peanuts, dried 
fish, cotton and skins. The main imports are food, textiles, machinery, vehicles and petroleum products. 

Tourism is almost non-existent except for Tombouctou (formerly Timbuktu) and Madougou (which is interesting 
historically and also has rock climbing). 


WILDLIFE 


Most animals that once existed are now extinct as a result of hunting, farming and over-grazing. Hares were the 
only mammals seen. 


BIRDS 

There are about 650 species of birds (including accidentals) of which 380 species are resident. 150 of these 
resident species were observed. 

Out of 120 species of passage migrants from N. Europe to S. Africa a total of 47 were seen. One example was 
the Whitethroat en route to the English spring. Out of 100 Afro-tropical migrants 35 were seen. 

The one endemic bird, the Mali Firefinch, was also seen. 

None of the 16 listed species of ducks and geese were seen, and out of 6 listed species of Bustards and Koorhans 
only one species was seen. This comprised two White-bellied Bustards, which were crossing the road with the 
vehicle driver trying to run them over for food! Waders are caught for food by placing nets under water. 

Out of 54 listed birds of prey, 20 were seen, out of 17 Swallows and Martins, 9 were seen, out of 15 Larks and 
Finchlarks, 3 were seen and out of 12 Cisticolas, 3 were seen. 


FURTHER BIRD OBSERVATIONS. 

Swallow-tailed Kite, Red-necked Falcons, Green Sandpiper, Ruff, 

Rock Doves, which are ancestors of domestic homing pigeons, except that these birds are resident. 

Abbysinian Rollers, Violet Turaco (a wonderful purple bird), Pygmy Sunbird, Yellow-crowned Gonolek, Cliff Chat 
nesting in a cliff, Veillot’s and Bearded Barbet, Red-billed and Black Wood Hoopoe, African Parrots, Egrets and 
Herons, Yellow-billed Kite, Scaly-fronted Warbler, 

Wherever pools were seen there were migrating waders which included Common Sandpipers, Greenshanks and 
Black-tailed Godwits. A group of Babblers were seen in a tree. In some high pinnacles in a mountain range 
several species of Vulture and also Peregrine Falcons were seen. 

There were Finches, Weavers and Namaqua Doves in a scrubby location. 

Chestnut-breasted Sandgrouse were observed. These are desert birds which fly into water to soak their breast 
feathers and fly home to their young. 

A Golden Nightjar that walks on the ground merges well into the background. 


SOME GENERAL OBSERVATIONS OF LIFE IN MALI 

People work very hard with some parents making enormous sacrifices for the education of their children. Most 
people do not like having their photographs taken. Women spend much of their time washing clothes. Eucalypts 
are grown in many areas. Many houses are made of mud bricks that are manufactured close to rivers. Rushes are 
woven by hand to provide shelter. Much of the region north of the Niger River is not owned, so that when camping, 
one is not trespassing. Crossing the Niger by ferry is a slow process, as a ferry does not cross until it gets a full 
load. 


Gordon McCarthy gave a vote of thanks to Margaret. 
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VFNCA MARCH CAMPOUT - GEELONG 
...Dick Southcombe 


Clarrie Handreck of FNCV’s Marine- Research Group has kindly reported the three evening presentations. 
His report of the first presentation on Friday evening, 10th March 2000 follows: 


MARINE ECOLOGY OF SOUTHERN AUSTRALIAN WATERS 


Presented by Patrick O’Callaghan, Marine Discovery Centre, Queenscliff 


Patrick explored the question: “How can we define the uniqueness of southern Australia’s marine environment?” He 
reminded us that while we are all familiar with our terrestrial coastal highlights (The Twelve Apostles, The Nobbies, The 
Prom, etc.), and with the power of the Southern Ocean, very few of us ever see our magnificent underwater biota in situ. 
For example, images of phytoplankton, the basis of the marine food chain, illustrated the beautiful array of these tiny 
organisms, including some ‘plants with tails’ that enable them to manoeuvre to maintain their exposure to sunlight. 


Southern Australian waters are certainly not noted for high productivity. Satellite images showed huge areas of (red) 
biological activity in the Northern Hemisphere, especially in their spring/summer period, with areas in Antarctica and off 
South Africa and South America only showing up for these seasons with high productivity! Land mass differences in the 
hemispheres result in different current regimes; the more-interrupted flow patterns in the north result in greater 
concentrations of soluble nutrients, and hence more plants and more food for higher trophic levels. 


Australia has the only east/west-running coast in the Southern Hemisphere. The huge, cold-water, circumpolar current 
receives relatively little resistance from runoff from southern Australia’s relatively low rain and snowfalls, so its nutrient 
load tends to circulate to coastal areas. However, while higher nutrient concentrations result around Tasmania and off 
the SE corner (e.g. off Eden), overall nutrient levels in southern Australia are /ow, with therefore relatively low food- 
availability. 


But southern Australian waters boast high species diversity! This apparent contradiction was explained as a situation in 
which there was great evolutionary pressure to develop strategies to cope with low food supplies, leading to greater 
diversity. (Just as WA hosts the world’s highest diversity of plants on very-low-nutrient soils.) Species evolved feeding 
mechanisms and life strategies to utilise food at critical short periods of availability and across the dynamic panoply of 
ecological opportunity. 


Patrick illustrated this diversity with many excellent examples, listed only briefly here. Goose barnacles feed on 
phytoplankton at the surface. On subtidal reefs, filter feeding is the predominant feeding strategy — including sponges, 
soft and hard corals, fan worms, bryozoans, bivalve molluscs, solitary and colonial ascidians. Detritus-feeding, cryptic 
decorator crabs; carnivorous nudibranchs, with many different food preferences; octopuses with the intelligence to 
discriminate between hands that feed them; seastars which extrude their stomach, envelop and soften their food to 
ingest it through otherwise-inadequate mouth structures — these and more were wonderfully brought to life by Patrick. 


Vertebrates were also featured. While fish, numerically, are an insignificant part of diversity, they are very important as 
packages of food energy for higher trophic levels. Pipefish, seahorses and our two unique sea dragons were discussed. 
Among the mammals, Patrick distinguished the earless Australian fur seal from the true, eared seals such as the 
Leopard and the Crabeater seals of Antarctica. He concluded by contrasting algal diversity here with that in California’s 
famous Monterey Bay — some 72 species in the latter compared to our over 1000 species! Finally, he emphasized that 
so many species of our megadiverse marine biota are undescribed (‘new’). 


So, is it the sheer diversity of southern Australia’s marine biota that we should celebrate? Or that it includes the largest 
cuttle, or whatever? For Patrick, and | think most of us, it is that a very high proportion of this fantastic diversity is 
endemic — unique to this part of the world. g 


Steve Smithyman from the Swan Bay Intergrated Catchment Management Committee has asked for the help 
of Field Nats in a macro-invertabrate (fresh water) survey on Sunday 13th August at 2.00 pm. 

The Water Watch groups in the area (including school groups) would like to establish reference collections. 
Samples will be collected from various places and taken to the Marine Discovery Centre, Queenscliff, where 
the identification (with the aid of video microscope) and preservation of specimens will take place. 


For more details, contact Steve - Phone: AH 5223 1854 or Mobile 0417 231853 
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BIRD GROUP REPORT 
20th June 2000 


...Barry Lingham 


Topic: “Birding the Salton Sea: 
Califonia”. 


Speaker: Jocelyn Calvert 


Jocelyn is well known to members of 
the bird group and at this month’s 
meeting she gave us an account of a 
trip that she and John Bottomley 
made to California. The trip was 
partly work-related, but they had time 
to explore the region as well. 


If you move east from Los Angeles 
towards the Colorado River, the land 
becomes harsh with shade 
temperatures greater than 38 deg. C 
in summer. Temperatures of 49 deg. 
C are not uncommon. 


A large depression, surrounded by 
hills and more than 60 metres below 
sea level, is located North of the Gulf 
of California. To the east, the mighty 
Colorado River flows south into the 
Gulf. The depression is actually part 
of the delta of the Colorado, formed 
in the past when the rivers course 
was much further west. 


In 1905, a huge flood on the 
Colorado burst through the irrigation 
headworks on the river bank and 
flooded west into the depression, 
creating a new river course. After 18 
months, the flow was stopped by 
dumping massive amounts of rock 
along the bank, forcing the river back 
to its original course. 


The water filled depression formed 
the Salton Sea. It is California’s 
largest lake, with a surface area of 
over 350 square miles. Since 1905, 
the lake level has been maintained 
by inflow from agricultural run off 
from the irrigated areas nearby. 


The average annual rainfall is less 
than 2 inches, but irrigation allows 
the growing of produce such as 
dates and other crops. Because of 
the evaporation of water from this 
basin, the remaining water has 
become very saline, 25% saltier than 
the ocean. 


Joshua Tree National Park and the 
Anza Borrega Desert State Park are 


located near the Salton Sea, 
adding to the total bird list of the 
area. 


Birds noted by Jocelyn in the 
desert and hills nearby included 
included: ; 

White-crowned Sparrow 

White-throated Sparrow 

Ground Dove 

Cooper's Hawk 

Black Phoebe 

Verdin 

Black-tailed Nuthatch 

Mockingbird 

Western Bluebird 

Cactus Wren 

Raven 

Gambel’s Quail 

Road Runner 

Burrowing Owl 


At the Salton Sea: 
Black-necked Stilt 
Green-winged Teal 
Wigeon 
Shoveller 
Pintail Duck 
Ruddy Duck 
Mallard 
Redhead 
Red-tailed Tropicbird 
Frigatebird 
Brown Booby 
Red-footed booby 
Dowitcher 
Kildeer 
Pectoral Sandpiper 
Spotted Sandpiper. 


It is interesting to note that, as the 
lake has no connection with the 
ocean, all the major fish have 
been introduced by man. The 
whole ecology has been 
manufactured by the introduction 
of species that can tolerate the 
hyper saline conditions. 


Near the areas irrigated for 
agriculture, the following species 
were seen: 
Cattle Egret 
Kestrels 
Northern Harrier 
Long-billed Marshwren 
American Coot 
White-faced Ibis 
Black-crowned Night-Heron 
Great Blue Heron 
Snowy Egret 


The sea is of major importance to 
some larger species of water 
birds. 

Brown Pelicans and the American 
White Pelican are found in large 


numbers. The rare Ross’s Goose 
nests in the tundra but over winters 
in the area as does the Lesser Snow 
Goose. 


Other interesting birds include the 
Meadowlark, Grissal Thrasher, 
Aber’s Towhee, Great-tailed Grackle 
and the Double-crested Cormorant. 


In all, more than 380 species of birds 
have been recorded from this 
unusual area, making it one of the 
favourite birding sites in the western 
part of the United States. 


Many thanks to Jocelyn for giving us 
all an insight into both the birds and 
habitat of the area around the Salton 
Sea (and John for adding a few 


comments too.) ο. 


= 


BIRD GROUP REPORT 
18th July 2000 


...Barry Lingham 


Topic: “Swift Parrots” 
Speaker: Simon Kennedy 


Several years ago, Simon spoke to 
us about his surveys of the birds of 
Moyston. At the July meeting, Simon 
gave us an insight into the current 
knowledge about the Swift Parrot. 


Simon is part of the Swift Parrot 
recovery project that is overseen by 
the Department of Natural 
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Resources and Environment. The 
Threatened Species Network, Birds 
Australia and the Threatened Bird 
Network are all involved with the 
project. The project includes 
information collection, education and 
producing management advice 
regarding the Swift Parrot. 


Swift Parrots are about 28 cm long 
(approximately the size of a Musk 
Lorikeet). They resemble Lorikeets 
but are actually a separate genus. 
They are green with red around the 
face, throat, undertail coverts and 
beneath the wings. Their distinctive 
loud call is a useful identifying 
feature. 


Breeding occurs in Tasmania and 
some Bass Strait islands. After the 
summer, the birds migrate 
northwards to Victoria or NSW. A 
few birds travel as far as south- 
eastern Queensland before returning 
south. They are fast fliers, capable of 
80 kph. 


On the mainland, the birds feed on 
nectar from eucalypt blossoms or on 
small insects. They often feed on 
“‘lerps’ which are the sugary 
protective coating of parasitic insects 
that feed on eucalypt leaves. 


The preferred habitat is open forest 
or woodland. This type of forest was 
once common across much of 
northern Victoria, but development of 
farmland has seen 8 drastic 
reduction in this habitat. Tree 
species used for food include Grey 
Box, Mugga Ironbark, Red Ironbark, 
Yellow Gum and White Box. In NSW 
they also use Swamp Mahogany, 
Spotted Gum and Forest Red Gum. 


The population of Swift Parrots was 
declining during most of the 20th 
century, with a total recorded 
population of less than 400 between 
1995-97. Current population 
estimates show an increase to a total 
population of about 2000 birds. Most 
birds remain in Victoria during the 
April - September period. 


Simon has divided the State into 
regions that have recorded 
reasonable numbers of birds. They 
are: 

Stawell - St Arnard 

Maryborough - Dunolly 

Bendigo 

Rushworth 

The North East 

The South 


Geelong is part of the South 
section. Many of the sightings 
here may be birds passing through 
on their flight northwards or 
returning later in the season. They 
are often reported from Yellow 
Gum areas in the region. 


Simon’s analysis οἱ the 
observations over the past six 
years showed that the birds are 
very irregular in their habits. In 
some years, they delay their 
departure from Tasmania. 
Sometimes they disperse widely 
throughout the various zones, 
whilst at other times they are 
concentrated in one particular 
area. 


It was obvious from the 
observations that the Swift Parrot 
required a diverse range of tree 
species to flourish. When one 
species flowered heavily it was 
favoured over others. An 
infestation of lerps (especially on 
Grey Box) could lead to a 
concentration of the population in 
that region. Drought years also 
altered feeding patterns. 


The Swift Parrots appear to favour 
the larger, mature trees that often 
have a denser covering of 
blossom. Most of the open 
woodland is located near old gold 
mining areas and this has led to 
logging of many forests for timber 
or fuel, leaving few large trees. In 
general, trees with a trunk 
diameter greater than 40 cm are 
preferred, but there are few areas 
that have the old growth Box- 
Ironbark forest containing large 
trees. 


Many larger trees grow along 
drainage lines and these spots are 
good places to try and find the 
parrots. They often feed in 
company with  Wattlebirds, 
Friarbirds and other honeyeater 
species. 


Simon’s careful research has 
been assisted by the volunteer 
observers who have monitored 
over 150 foraging sites between 
1997-99. The details have given 
us a glimpse of the complex 
relationship that exists between 
the health and variety of open 
Box-lronbark forest and the 
population of Swift Parrots. 


Thanks to Simon for once again 


providing an interesting evening full 
of information. 


‘Next Meeting (August 15th ) 


‘The Speckled Warbler is a dry-land 
[Ρίτα that still inhabits some areas 
‘around the Geelong Region. 
iMarilyn Hewish will be giving us 
‘more information on these 
_interesting birds at our next meeting. 


COMMENTS ON THE 
BIRD OBSERVATIONS 


The sighting of a single Black- 
chinned Honeyeater at the 
Portarlington Sewerage . works 
caused great excitement amongst 
those attending the July GFNC 
excursion. This may be the most 
southerly (and easterly) record for 
our region. A bonus was the black 
Kite that was also noted at the site. 


Marilyn Hewish has been spotting 
sea birds - a Southern Giant Petrel 
(White-phase), plus two immature 
Giant petrels and a Yellow-nosed 
Albatross amongst many other 
seabirds seen off Cape Otway. 
Careful observation with a telescope 
is necessary to distinguish the many 
species of ocean birds, but it can be 
very rewarding. ; 


Continued on page 16 
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BIRD OBSERVATIONS forJuly 2000 
Observations were submitted by (BL) Barry Lingham, (BSm) Brett Smith, (CMo) Craig Morley, (JB) John Bottomley, (JCa) 
Jocelyn Calvert, (JN) John Newman, (HS) Hans Streefkerk, (MHe) Marilyn Hewish, (PB) Peter Bright, (RBa) Ray 

Baverstock, (RP) Robert Preston, (RT) Rosemary Turner, (VC) Vernon Cohan. 


Species Number Date Where Observer 


| Musk Duck | 100 | 16/07/00 | Portarlington Sewage Works 5... 
| Fluttering Shearwater | 80. | 11/07/00 | Cape Otway Me 
Po 300 | 15/07/00 | Point Lonsdale. Along way offshore, |Μπε | 
ere ο τι η :05/07/00me eRointAddist άρμα Όσα αμαµσα GBNED MoD 8] 

στα απ | BREN 915 111/07/00% Gape ο μπα. ner ne ΕΕ Πακ ση 
| a eure ER eo | ασ: -2.|;05/77ΙΟΟΨΒΘ]ΥΡΟΙπΑσβϊ6 στ "RA a Ίσα] 
| White-facedHeron |] 23 | 17/07/00 | St Leonards to Point Lonsdale. In groups of 12,8 and3 ΠΡ Αα 
| Royal Spoonbill | 205 | 17/07/00 | St Leonards to Point Lonsale. With Yellow-billed Spoonbills_ [ΠΡ | 
| Yellow-billed Spoonbill | 20+ | 17/07/00 | St Leonards. See record above for Royal Spoonbills. ΙΒ | 
| BlackKite | 1 | 18/07/00 | Portarlingtonsewage works. CCT PB 
a a) PO eae IE 
Pot f 07/09/00 | Deviation Road Hill. Also Queens Park (2), Pollocksford(1) | CMo | 
ΙΙ. 12500600. | Απακίε - Old Boundary Βα. Behaving as if protecting nest. 
Po 10 08/07/00. | Comer of Princes Highway and Cape OtwayRoad. [JN | 
AE kas ποσα ας] Ein 80+ [16/07/00 ISt sonara reee we TS OR VCR re] 
| Gang-gang Cockatoo |] 14 | 18/05/00 | Belmont. Also on28/6 (3), 17/7 (7), 18/7(4) ΑΕ | 
Maa ire ass. 5 | mid-mayAd Newtown ema S Ve NEM TOMO EIRA 
|! ε------"τ.ακίτιθ|-28/06/00τω]1οποξοτβειμ aved jadi WEMA ver annem νο 
| Sulphur-crested Cockatoo | 17 | 02/07/00_| Belmont. RP 
| Black-chinned Honeyeater__| «1/18/0700 | Portarlington Sewage works 1st record Bellarine Peninsula. | PB 
Po 2 | 05/07/00 | Ironbark basin. 1 male & 1 female. 
Long Forest. A male bird. 
| Spotted Quail-thrush | | 04/07/00 Stony Creek Road near Brisbane Ranges National Park. | CMo | 

12), Stevenson's Falls 10/7 (15), Gellibrand 13/7 (2 
| Singing Bushlark | 6 | 08/07/00 | McKenzie Road, Reedy Lake. CT BLN 
03/07/00 | Newtown. Mimicry of Spotted Pardalote, White-plumed ΗΕ, 

Goldfinch, Black-faced Cuckoo-shrike, Pied Currawong, 

New Holland HE, Blackbird, House Sparrow 


GFNC OFFICE BEARERS (2000-2001) 


President Vacant 

Vice-President Vacant 

Secretary Alison Watson 5266 1087 aandpwatson@primus.com 
Treasurer Ray Baverstock 5243 7025 

Minute Secretary ‘Donna Wood 5221 2956 

Immediate Past President Barry Lingham 5255 4291  barry@jharrison.vic.edu.au 
Committee Member Lynn Barrington 


; ‘ Ade Foster 5243 9478 adenpeny@netlink.com.au 

"i 5 Bernie Franke 5224 1312 berkers@smartchat.net.au 

5 ον Claire Greenwell 52437047 cndgreenwell@myplace.net.au 
g ν΄ Diana Primrose 9250 1811 

G ή Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 

. ᾷ Graeme Tribe 5255 2302 


Honorary Librarian Betty Moore 5288 7220 
Editor Claire Greenwell 5243 7047 or 0409 723022 


s (Email address) cndgreenwell@myplace.net.au 


SPECIAL INTEREST GROUP CONVENERS and GEELONG BIRD REPORT EDITOR 


Bio-diversity Group Frank Scheelings 5229 7494 
Bird Group Barry Lingham 5255 4291 
Plant Group Dick Southcombe 5249 3916 


Geelong Bird Report Marilyn Hewish (Pri) 03 5367 3196 (Bus) 03 9344 5715 


DISCLAIMER 


Responsibility for the accuracy of information and opinions expressed in this magazine 
rests with the author of the article. ‘Geelong Naturalist’ may be quoted without permission 
provided that acknowledgement of the club and the author is made. 
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SEPT Sheila Silver Lily Sherwood Ida Benson 
Judy Rowe Michael Benson 


Meetings start at 8.00 pm at: 
Karingal Community Centre, Corner McKillop and Humble Streets, East Geelong. 
Use the Humble Street entrance. 
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